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ETCHING ON POTTERY OR PORCELAIN, 




II. 
NE of the best grounds for etch- 
ing on china or earthenware is 
the following : melt beeswax in 
turpentine, then strain it through 
fine silk ; let it be perfectly fluid ; 
to this add about one-sixth of 
the quantity you have of the fluid 
wax to black Japan or Japan var- 
nish, varying the quantity of "Japan" according to 
the heat of the weather, allowing more if it is hot, 
and less if it is cold. The manner of laying on this 
ground will vary according to the shape of the article, 
whether it be a flat tile or plaque, or a vase or other 
moulded shape. 

Before laying on the ground, it is necessary that all 
the other parts of the tile or vase should be protected 
from the action of the acid. This may be done by 
coating the back and edges of the tile, or the exposed 
parts, with Brunswick black, or black Japan. Every 
part, with the exception of that upon which the ground 
has to be laid, should be thus treated. 

The tile or other article must be made perfectly clean 
and free from grease ; this may be done best by clean- 
ing it with -whiting. The hand should not touch the 
surface, or the ground will not hold fast in that place. 
In laying the ground on flat surfaces, the composi- 
tion should be poured upon them and allowed to drain 
off, the article at the same time being turned round, so 
as to cause the ground to lie equal in body all over. 
■ This method cannot be used in the case of a vase, and 
these, and like shapes, may have the ground laid on 
pretty freely with a brush, and then be turned about 
until it is uniform in substance all over the part to be 
etched. When a quantity of articles have to be done, 
Ihe vases may be dipped into the composition, and 
manipulated as before. 

For etching with the point on copper, it is usual to 
hold the plate over the smoke of a wax taper or candle 
until the ground flows even, and is blackened by the 
smoke. This enables the etcher to see 
his work better, and takes off the glare 
of the polished surface of the varnish 
ground ; but for the present purpose this 
is not required. When grounded, the 
article should stand for a few days with 
the grounded side leaned up against a 
wall, so that the dust will not settle upon 
the surface while it is soft. It will then 
be ready for etching. 

The acid to be used for etching on 
china and earthenware is the same as 
that used for etching on g'ass, viz., hydro- 
fluoric acid. When fluor spar is gently 
heated with sulphuric acid in a lead or 
tin capsule, hydrofluoric acid is disen- 
gaged ; this has the property of etching 
glass ; and it is this acid we use for etch- 
ing upon china. There are two methods 
of using the acid. One is by means of the 
vapor produced by placing fluor spar in 
a shallow vessel and pouring sulphuric 
acid upon it until the spar is covered. 
The action of the acid upon the spar pro- 
duces hydrofluoric acid in vapor. The 
article to be etched, when prepared, is 
placed over this vessel, face or etched 
side downward, and the vapor (which 
is the acid) condenses upon the etching 
and gradually eats away or corrodes the parts left ex- 
posed to its action. The vessel with the acid in will, 
of course, require to be covered with cloth or wrapping, 
so as to prevent the fumes being wasted. The etching 
will have to be taken up and washed with pure water 
occasionally, to see how the acid is doing its work, and 
whether it has "eaten deep enough, or if the ground is 
breaking up or standing firm. We have no absolutely 
safe guide in this case as to the strength of the acid, as 



that will depend upon the strength of the sulphuric acid 
and the hardness or otherwise of the fluor spar, some 
having a greater quantity of foreign matter incorporat- 
ed with it than others ; consequently, the strength of 
the acid will vary, and this is why it is so important to 
examine the work frequently. 

The other method of using the acid, is to immerse 
the article in the hydrofluoric acid. For flat articles, 
such as tiles and plaques, the best plan will be to 
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have an acid " well " of ordinary pine, a simple square 
frame, having a square or sunk '* well " in the centre, 
which, for flat articles, may be about three inches deep. 
This should be strongly made, and then coated inside 
with three or four coats of Japan black, and when this 
is dry it should be again coated with the black, and 
then covered all over with thin calico while the black is 
wet. The last coat of black will soften the previous 
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coat, and the whole will form a strong glue-like sub- 
stance, upon which the calico must be laid perfectly 
straight. When this is done and dry, two or three 
more coats may then be put upon the calico. By this 
means we get a perfectly water and acid proof bath for 
our work, much better and cheaper than gutta-percha 
or any other material. 

It will be found always the safest and best plan to 
make a trial of the strength of the acid before submit- 



ting any important work to its action, and it should 
always be borne in mind that ihe acid bites more even- 
ly and cleanly when not too strong. When the acid is 
used too strong it bites fiercely and makes ragged lines 
and is apt to break up the ground by eating away the 
lines underneath the edges of the ground ; about two- 
thirds water to one-third acid is a tolerably safe strength 
to use for china. Those using this acid must avoid as 
much as possible inhaling the fumes which arise from 
it while it is doing its work, it being a powerful solvent 
of animal matter and, of course, injurious. The great- 
est care should be taken in the matter, and when it is 
feasible a respirator may be used with advantage. 

When the ground is hard enough and ready for work 
the design may be traced upon it by rubbing over the 
back of the drawing with whiting, chalk, or dry white 
lead. The design is laid upon the ground and the lines 
are gone over with a fine point of any kind, which 
transfers the drawing on to the ground in white lines. 
We now use the etching needle, and go over the lines 
on the ground, removing or clearing away the ground 
from them and leaving the china exposed ; any broad 
parts, such as backgrounds, may then be scraped away 
by using flat steel scrapers or any other tool that will 
effect the purpose. Another method obviates the 
necessity for scraping away the background. It is as 
follows : First see that the tile is perfectly clean, then 
trace on the design in part, that is, only the outline of 
the figures or ornament, leaving the detail. Then 
take a brush or pencil and cover the figures or orna- 
ment with the etching ground, leaving all the broad 
parts, such as the background, which has to be eaten 
away with the acid, untouched. When this is dry the 
drawing may be placed upon the parts covered, and 
the detail traced in as before, and then etched with the 
acid. 

There is another process which will be found very 
effective for etching upon china, and may be called the 
brush process. The modus operandi is as follows : 
Let the tile be cleaned thoroughly with whiting, and 
'take care not to touch it with the fingers. Now crush 
a soft pastile or colored crayon into a fine powder and 
mix it with a strong solution of white 
sugar ; work it well with a palette knife, 
and then add to it a solution of ox gall, 
about equal in quantity to half the solu- 
tion of sugar. With this solution and a 
sable or camel-hair pencil, the lines of 
the drawing are painted on the tile, using 
it pretty freely. When this has been 
carefully and correctly done make a solu- 
tion of the ordinary etching ground in 
ether ; pour this upon the tile and let it 
drain off, then place the tile in a moder- 
ately heated oven, in order to expel the 
ether and harden the ground. Put the 
pbte or tile into the acid bath, and when 
it has stood some time brush it over 
gently with a feather ; this will remove 
the sugar and gall compositions and 
leave the lines free for the action of the 
acid. The acid should cover the tile to 
the depth of half an inch, and if a trial 
has previously been made we shall know 
exactly how long the tile must remain in 
the bath to allow the acid to bite deep 
enough. It should then be taken out oi 
the bath and well washed with clean 
water to remove all the acid, and if it is 
found not to have bitten deep enough it 
may be put into the acid again. But if 
one part of the lines in not deep enough those parts 
that are can be stopped out or painted over with the 
ground, or with Brunswick black alone, and again put 
into the bath. When the work is done the ground may 
be washed or cleaned off the tile with turpentine, or 
petroleum oil, the latter being the best. When clean it 
will then be ready for applying the colors. 

Having for the convenience of description taken a tile 
to work upon, we will suppose that the etching is com- 
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pleted, and that the subject consists of one or two fig- 
ures, with all the detail of dress, etched in lines, and 
with the background eaten away in one solid mass. 
The tile will then appear as having while glazed figures 
on a dull semi-rough background. T^his latter, how- 
ever, may have a flying bird or a tree, or may be quite 
plain. For coloring the lines of the etching and the 
background there are two kinds of mixtures available, 
namely, quick hard drying varnish paints and the 
vitrified cobrs ordinarily used for painting upon china. 
The same method of applying them, however, may 
be used, the only difference (with the exception of 
their durability) being that differently prepared colors 
are required, and a different medium for thinning 
them to a working consistency. In all cases it is 
.better that the colors applied should be dead or 
without gloss. A beautiful contrast is thus obtained 
which is always pleasing. The choice of the colors 
for this purpose will of course be a matter of in- 
dividual taste. It may be suggested, however, that 
blue is an excellent color to put into the lines of the 
etching on the white glaze. This is best made (when 
using varnish colors) from ultramarine-blue and white 
— the white may be white lead, zinc white, Charlton- 
white, or any other permanent white. The blue, with 
a little japanner's gold size or copal varnish, must be 
rubbed up with a palette knife. It is then mixed with 
the white to the required shade. Then add as much 
gold size or varnish as will serve to bind the color when 
thinned down to a proper consistency, taking care that 
it has sufficient body to be solid and opaque. What- 
ever varnish is used should be quick drying. If prop- 
erly mixed it should dry hard enough in about an hour. 
The whole of the etched parts of the tile may now be 
painted over with this color, using a hoghair fitch or 
other brush, care being taken that the lines are all well 
covered and none missed. Now let it stand for an hour 
until it gets set or dry. We must then use a piece of 
hard wood cut square at the ends and scrape off the 
superfluous color— steel scrapers may also be used. If 
this is properly done, the whole of the blue will be 
cleaned off the face of the tile, leaving color in all the 
lines. This will be easily done with a little practice. 
We now paint in the background any desirable shade. 
A dark red ground made from Indian red, and black or 
blue with it, makes an harmonious combination of 
color ; a deep blue background with pink figures and 
ornament, with the lines of the etching filled in with 
the dark red. or brown, is also very effective. As a mat- 
ter of course there are several styles of coloring which 
may be adopted. In coloring in the etching and any 
other part of the tile with the various colors, care 
should be taken that the color is so mixed as to bind it 
firmly to the tile without having any gloss, which it 
will have if too much gold size or varnish is used. The 
same plan of operation may be used in applying the 
vitrified colors to the tile, but they will require to be 
subjected to great heat in the muffle or furnace. But 
the varnish process, if clone properly, will answer the 
purpose, and for many purposes to which these tiles 
may be applied, will last for a hundred years, because 
the color not being on the surface of the tile, but on 
the sunk parts of it, is not subject to abrasions, or worn 
off in dusting or wiping. 
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In an interesting article a magazine writer, after 
copious extracts from the writings of those who have 
travelled among the various savage tribes of the globe, 
shows that among such peoples generally the art of 
pottery making is, at first, exclusively practised by 
women, the reason being that the fabrication of earth- 
enware is primarily and essentially a branch of culinary 
work — the latter everywhere falling to the lot of the 
gentler sex. Among savages man is the hunter, fisher, 
and warrior, while the woman takes care of the house 
and the culture of the field. When, however, in the 
progress of the tribe in culture, the practice of the art 
of pottery comes to be a trade or profession, and to 
interfere with the household work, it passes naturally 
into the hands of man, and it will be found that in 
every case where men make earthenware the tribe has 
advanced considerably beyond the savage state. 

But savage woman not only makes the vessels of 
clay, she also ornaments them, and if the fictile art has 
originated with her, and has grown up under her hand, 
it seems no less probable that the ornaments she uses 



should have originated with her ; and the probability is 
increased by the fact that to her falls the work of 
spinning and weaving, and of making and decorating 
personal ornaments and clothes, and of making baskets 
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ana mats. She is everywhere the primitive decorative 
artist, and to-day it is the exception that man occupies 
himself with ornamental art even in civilized countries. 
Woman covers with ornament everything her hand 
touches, and the lady in her boudoir industriously em- 
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broiders, on some article of mere luxury, the same 
series of frets and scroll borders that, on the Amazon, 
the savage unclothed squaw as diligently and with as 
firm a hand traces with a spine on the damp surface of 
the clay vessel she is fashioning. 



Some prominent decorators of porcelain have been 
women. Angelica Kauffman was employed by the 
Dresden manufactory. Thomas Frye, of Bow, had 
two daughters who assisted him in painting china. 
One of them married Mr. Wil'ccx, of Worcester, and 
became very eminent as a decorator. Wedgwood, in 
a letter to Benlly, 1769. speaks of her in high terms of 
commendation. He engaged her in that year. She 
painted the best figures and groups in his Etruscan 
ware between 1769 and 1776, and heads the list of 
female painters who were employed upon the celebrated 
Russian cream-ware service on which Wedgwood ex- 
pended such great care and labor, and which did so much 
to establish the world-wide fame of his fabric, when 
finished in 1774. The Empress Catherine is said to 
have paid ^3000 for this service, which was decorated 
with English landscapes, chiefly of gentlemen's seats 
and renowned places. Madame Binet, nee Sophie 
Chanon, Madame Maqueret, Madame Bailly, Louise 
Parpette, Madame Gerard, and a dozen other ladies, 
were distinguished painters at Sevres. In Wedgwood's 
catalogue of 1787, he says : " I have lately been en- 
abled to enrich it (the catalogue) with some charming 
groups which Lady Diana Beauclerc and Lady Temple- 
ton, whose exquisite taste is universally acknowledged, 
have honored me with the liberty of copying from their 
designs." The Doultons, of Lambeth, employ female 
decorators for their best work. 



ADVICE TO NOVICES. 



Some advice to decorators of pottery given recently 
by Mr. .J. P. Bacon, head-master of the Stoke-on-Trent 
School of Art, in walking round the exhibition at New- 
ton Abbot, may be read with profit by students on this 
side of the Atlantic. He commented upon a fault 
there shown, a general one in painting plaques, namely, 
that the subject was spread out over the whole surface, 
instead of treating it decoratively. Early practice of 
painting might be much belter done on paper, or on 
canvas, than on pottery. A little plate on which storks 
were depicted, where a border was left, came nearest 
to the ideas of the judges as a piece of decoration. 
Other works caused the remark that " pottery was 
a bad medium to practise painting upon." Better 
practise on paper, and then make some trials on pot- 
tery, and find out what colors would fire together. In 
firing the colors would often separate. That was par- 
ticularly the case with red. There were in the potteries 
cartloads of amateur work sent there to be fired ; but 
when it came out of the oven, from the neglect of these 
precautions, much of the color had gone altogether, 
and the painter received his work all blurred. If too 
much medium was used, the color would go in the fire 
with it, Taking an enormous plaque with swans upon 
it, Mr. Bacon expressed an opinion that the effect 
would be much better gained either in oils or water- 
color in the ordinary way. For the labor bestowed on 
such a plaque, and the risk run, one did not get com- 
mensurate result. With reference to jars with colored 
slip decoration, he observed that conventional orna- 
ment and natural treatment on the same jar were not 
consistent, nor good decoratively in the eyes of the 
judges, because lines of decoration should never inter- 
fere with the shape of the object decorated. The pur- 
pose an object was intended to serve should also be 
kept in view. A plate was intended to hold food, and 
should be decorated accordingly. Mr. Bacon urged 
that sgraffito work might be greatly extended. It 
might be done cheaply and well, but drawing was the 
principal thing to be acquired. It must be drawn with 
much correctness and care, and with good firm lines. 
Fine lines done with a needle were simply waste of 
time, as the fire would probably destroy them. 



The fa'ience plaque, by Anker, which, by courtesy 
of the owners, Messrs. Gilman Collamore & Co., we 
illustrate on our first page this month, is certainly one 
of the most admirably executed heads that has come 
from the famous factory of Deck. The blonde hair 
and beard of the subject of the picture — who appa- 
rently is some French nobleman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — blend equally well with the carnations of the face 
and the dead gold background, with its raised fleur- 
de-lis decorations. The doublet is a delicate light blue, 
the shirt white, and the mantle and hat are reddish 
purple, the feathers of the latter being agreeably 
tinted in a lighter shade of the same color. 



